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i88i, does not touch the question whether terms with
the Boers should have been originally entertained
at all. Still less does it meet the far graver case
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues should have
peacefully annulled the annexation of the Trans-
vaal so soon as they received power from the hands
of the country* It is not enough in politics to do
the right things. They must be done at the right
times, and in the right ways. Mr. Gladstone had
not said very much, before he came into office,
about the annexation of the Transvaal, but what
he did say was decisive. " If," he exclaimed in
Scotland, coupling the Transvaal with Cyprus,
"these acquisitions were as valuable as they are
valueless, I would repudiate them, because they
were obtained by means dishonourable to the
character of the country."l Lord Hartington was
quite as deeply committed to the same view. Mr.
Gladstone afterwards argued that repudiation
merely meant a disclaimer of responsibility, and he
referred to the case of Scinde, whose annexation
had been confirmed in 1843 by the Cabinet of Sir
Robert Peel It is of course true that steps which
have been wrongly taken cannot always be re-
traced But these general propositions carry one a
very little way in dealing with particular instances.
If Scinde had been abandoned, it would have been
abandoned to anarchy and civil war. The Boers
were as well able to manage their own affairs as
their compatriots in Holland, or in Cape Colony,
and they at least understood Mr. Gladstone to have
pronounced in favour of their independence. That
the Cabinet should have taken time to consider
their course was reasonable. There were diffi-
culties to surmount Sir Garnet Wolseley had
told the Boers that the Vaal would flow back to
the Drakensberg before the British flag ceased to
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